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THE EDITORS SAY: 


The Qualities Janus 


Janus was Roman god after whom January, the first month the year, 
named. Since was custom the Romans attribute characteristics 
their gods, Janus was believed possess certain traits. Janus was always 
pictured having two faces—the two faces representing wisdom, for Janus 
knew all that had happened the past well what would occur the 
future. Also, Janus was constantly vigilant and wakeful, for could see 
two directions—before and behind. The Romans held Janus such 
high esteem that his image often was placed over doors, for Janus could 
open the gates for new events. 

time Janus became the god all beginnings. was considered 
the god the first hour the day and later the god the first month 
the year. was especially appropriate initiate new year with god 
who possessed the qualities Janus, since exemplified wisdom, foresight, 
knowledge the past, and could guide new actions the best directions. 

Janus could have been the god research, for the characteristics 
assigned him are those which research subscribes. Likewise, Janus 
could the patron god journal devoted reporting educational 
research, 

This January issue the CJER marks the start new year—the 
eleventh year publication. Looking back, can see that the CJER has 
grown. The few subscribers ten years past now number sixteen hundred; 
the many thousands reprints published articles have been widely 
distributed; the journal has been well-received and recognized educators, 
research people, and institutions. The look the past pleasant. 

But, did Janus, should look into the future. Although impos- 
sible foresee coming events, possible pledge the course future 
action. appropriate this month Janus for the editors reaffirm 
their dedication those traits which the Roman god exemplified. 
CJER should select studies which display wisdom and foresight. should 
publish research manuscripts which will open the doors better educa- 
tional system. should solicit research reports which will prove conclusively 
the value procedures, materials, and methods currently used the name 
good education. 


Let dedicate the future issues the CJER the qualities Janus. 


—JHB/NJK 


Automatic Data Processing: Aid 
Studying Pupil Characteristics 


FERREIRA AND PHILLIP OAKES 


this period very rapid expansion and mobility, becoming 
increasingly difficult for the educator obtain and maintain comprehen- 
sive picture the pupil population. Yet well recognized that effective 
educational planning must have one its bases, reliable data and infor- 
mation about the community, its pupils, and their parents. This research 
report describes one district’s attempt meet this problem use auto- 
matic data processing equipment. 


The approach that reported here provides highly efficient means 
obtaining accurate over-all picture minimal expense time and 
energy. addition, the very way which the data are obtained and 
processed allows for analysis that can point relationships, trends, and 
tendencies that are extremely helpful the educational planner. 


This research project was developed and implemented the Arcade 
Elementary School District Sacramento County. The data reported here 
are based the fifth grades enrolled the district during the Spring 
1959. 687.) However, the general approach could used effectively 
any grade level and any district which maintains cumulative pupil 
records. 


Method Study 


Essentially, this method utilizes carefully developed instrument 
controlled questionnaire) that taps rich resource information (cumula- 
tive record folders), the data from which are then fed into electronic devices 


Joseph Ferreira has been Director Psychological Services and Special 
Programs for the Arcade School District for two years. was formerly Director 
Pupil Personnel Services the South Sacramento School District, well 
teacher and vice-principal the elementary level. Mr. Ferreira obtained both 
his Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees from Sacramento State College. 


Phillip Oakes Consultant Testing and Research for the Arcade School 
District, position has held for two years. was formerly psychometrist and 
teacher the same district. Mr. Oakes obtained his A.B. degree 1952 Sacra- 
mento State College. 
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(IBM machines) for processing and analysis. 

The controlled questionnaire was designed follow the format the 
cumulative folders used the district. Responses most items the 
questionnaire are made check mark writing one two words. 
Most the responses can entered clerical help. The pupil’s teacher 
needs only those parts that require professional judgment, such 
estimating working and achievement levels. Once the data are entered 
the questionnaire, those items not already numerical are coded the data 
can key punched onto the data cards. This study used one card per 
pupil, although more cards could used. Some items information 
required only one column, others required several columns. The columns 
available the card allowed for the accumulation different items 
information for each pupil. 

Current methods cumulative record keeping have resulted the 
accumulation vast amount data about the pupil population our 
schools. Data regarding the pupil’s family, health, educational history, 
scholastic achievement and aptitude, and emotional and social development 
are included typical record folder. However, all the data available 
from cumulative records were gathered and processed this exploratory 
study. The items information obtained included: 


Present school attendance 16. Mother’s occupation 

Pupil’s number 17. Parental status 

Sex 18. Achievement test results 

Birthdate 19. test results 

Place birth 20. Reading test (supplementary) 

Entering from (prior school) 21. Reading test (supplementary) 

Date entered district 22. District grade level subject tests 
Present grade 23. Teacher evaluation achievement 
School year 24. Retention acceleration 

10. Present teacher 25. Attendance 

Father’s birthplace 26. Number siblings 

12. Father’s ancestry 27. Special services 

occupation 28. Special program 

14, Mother’s birthplace 29. Individual tests 

15. Mother’s ancestry 30. Physical factors 


the time the study, the district did not have IBM installation; 
therefore, initial machine processing was done private contract basis. 
This consisted key punching, verifying, interpreting and obtaining 
frequency distribution. Additional analysis the data, correlation studies 
continuous variables, was done large electronic center nearby 
Federal installation. 

.The over-all cost time, energy, and actual cash outlay for obtaining 
frequency distribution does not markedly exceed the total cost typical 
standardized testing program for the same number pupils. This espe- 
cially true the district conducting the study has electronic data processing 
machines available. course, additional analysis the data desired, 
the would rise proportionately. 
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Findings 


frequency distribution obtained the total group provided valuable 
and interesting information: 


Chronological ages pupils the 5th grade clustered around 
years age. However, there was more than three-year range 
between the oldest and youngest age reported. 


Approximately per cent the pupils were born California. 
(However, only per cent the fathers and per cent the 
mothers were born California.) 


Fifty-eight per cent the pupils had attended some other school 
before enrolling the Arcade School District. 


Regarding parental ancestry, approximately per cent both 
mothers and fathers fell the “American born, white” category. 


total general occupations for fathers was reported. Techni- 
cal, professional, managerial and sales occupations were the 
majority. 

Thirty-one per cent mothers were employed outside the home. 
these, nearly half were “clerical” occupations. 


Eighty-six per cent the pupils live with both natural parents. An- 
other per cent live with mother and step-father mother only. 


The median percentile obtained the California Achievement Bat- 
tery fell the percentile range. Also, the mean total 
obtained the CTMM for the entire sample was 111. 


Eight per cent the pupils had some time been retained one 
year. pupil had been retained more than one year. Less than 
per cent had been accelerated. 


10. Attendance was reported very regular for over per cent 
the pupils. cases truancy were reported. 


11. The number siblings ranged from none eight. Two was the 


number most often reported. Less than per cent had brothers 
sisters. 
12. Approximately per cent had, some time, been evaluated 


psychological services. Nearly per cent were known nursing 


services. Seventy per cent were not known any special service. 

After obtaining the frequency distribution, correlational study 
continuous variables was undertaken. general, the findings obtained 
from the correlational analysis can placed into four general areas: 


Reinforced and corroborated relationships that have been found 
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other researchers and are widely accepted educators. For exam- 
ple: high positive “r” (.81) between reading test results (CAT) 
and Language obtained Group tests (CTMM). 


Revealed unexpected relationships between variables that should 
studied further. For example: low negative but significant 
correlation between number siblings and achievement. 


Failed conclusively support certain expected findings. For exam- 
ple: very low relationship between father’s occupation and 
various other variables, especially the achievement 
areas. 


Provided valuable evaluatory information the procedure and 
approach itself and indicated what modifications would increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness the approach. 


Discussion 


addition the above findings, great deal other useful informa- 
tion was obtained. These findings, the form detailed reports with 
discussion possible educational significances and implications the data, 
have been made available the district administration, the board trus- 
tees, and other interested local districts. 

Also, should noted that since the data are entered permanent 
form the cards, they are readily available for further study; for example, 
“t” tests could employed determine boys differ from girls various 
areas, such arithmetic reading. 

central value such descriptive, normative research method that 
provides for those making educational decisions means objectively 
testing many assumptions held about the community and its pupils. Obvi- 
ously, such study procedure provides many facts that have marked 
implications regarding the over-all educational program. sure, crea- 
tive and intelligent planning must utilized these facts are used 
effectively and translated eventually into appropriate educational experiences 
for the pupil the classroom. 


Several other advantages accrue from automatic data processing 
approach studying pupil characteristics: 


Studies wider scope, including larger numbers, can now run 
faster, cheaper, and more efficiently than ever before. 


to 


Normative data many pupil characteristics can obtained. 
Provision for follow-up and evaluation can more readily included 
program planning. 


(Continued page 46) 
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Correlation Study Between Grades 
English and Cooperative English Test 
Scores College Freshmen 


Like most colleges and universities this country, Loyola University 
Los Angeles has made the freshman testing program established 
practice. the proposed and actual uses the results these tests 
are the placement students appropriate sections courses; educational, 
vocational and personal guidance; selection students for particular areas 
concentration pre-professional training; and even one the deciding 
criteria for the admission students. Certainly, objective tests have been 
used forecast the future status incoming freshmen. 


reasonable question whether prediction incoming student’s 
his studies all possible. equally reasonable answer would 
that prediction the perfect sense impossible; nevertheless, would 
fair essay some, even considerable, degree prediction stu- 
dent’s chances arriving definite plane achievement adjustment. 
Through sensible use several classes predictive indexes individual’s 
chances can estimated. 

Since future standing incoming students predicted from 
present characteristics and past present performances, obvious that 
something must known about the typical relationship between the traits 
characteristics individuals and their later There must 


1D. Stuit al, Predicting Success Professional Schools, Washington, D.C.: 
The American Council Education, 1949, 


Alex Aloia, Associate Professor Education Loyola University, also 
Director the Guidance Center and Coordinator the Pupil Personnel Services 
Program that Institution. Dr. Aloia obtained his Ph.D. 1951 from 
the University Southern California and certified psychologist. was 
instructor and administrator U.S.C. for eight years and has also served Super- 
visor the Inglewood Department Recreation for five years. 


Juan Salinda staff psychometrist Loyola University. Formerly high 
school teacher and administrator the Philippines, Mr. Salinda obtained his 
Master’s degree 1958 from Loyola University. 
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some knowledge prediction factors associated with individual differ- 
ences the performance given activity, well some valid, reliable 
criterion success that activity. 


Once there agreement acceptable measure achievement and 
identification the prediction factors, the succeeding step determine 
the amount relationship (correlation) between these two variables 
attributes. The closeness the degree “going togetherness” determines 
how accurately predictions can made. given prediction factor (or 
combination factors) exhibits close association with the criterion suc- 
cess, possible make highly accurate predictions. 


Among predictive indexes devices used the prediction process are: 
(1) Previous educational records, (2) Personal history data, (3) Scholastic 
aptitude tests, (4) Scholastic achievement tests, (5) special aptitude tests, 
(6) Indexes personality and interest factors, (7) Combinations 
This study shall concerned with one type scholastic achievement test; 
namely, the Cooperative English Test (Higher Level, Form Z). the many 
possible criteria success given activity, only the grades obtained 
specific course, i.e., English 11, will considered. 


The Problem 


For several years, the Cooperative English Test (Higher Level, Form 
has been integral part the regular test battery given entering fresh- 
men Loyola University Los Angeles for the dual purpose counseling 
and placement. Since the validity this battery for the differential predic- 
tion course grades and grade average has not been previously demon- 
strated applies Loyola University freshmen, the English Department 
has doubted the predictive potential the Cooperative English Test. 


The only clues the Department English could use the application 
the test results were knowledge the content the tests, subjective 
appraisal, and, some extent, information from investigations made 
other institutions the predictive value the test. 


the specific purpose this study establish whether not some 
correlation exists between English grades and scores the Cooperative 
English Test obtained Loyola University Los Angeles freshmen during 
the scholastic years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 


the basis the results this study, believed that the predictive 
capacity this test can determined applies specifically incoming 
freshmen Loyola University. 
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Method Procedure 


This statistical study. the final analysis, can considered 
prognostic type research the sense that aims reveal the future 
operation two more sets variables. Its main and stated purpose 
predict the future operations factors investigated that inevitable 
things which must done may controlled more intelligently the 
basis knowledge about the analyzed trend their occurrence over 
definitely selected period time.* 


Collection Data 


The initial step any study gather all pertinent materials. The 
materials essential this investigation are scaled scores objective 
achievement test and English grades obtained incoming freshmen 
Loyola University Los Angeles for the scholastic years 1954, 1955, and 
1956. 


Scatter Diagrams for Pearson 


After collecting the materials, the investigators computed the 
Pearson from scatter diagram separately for the various subtest scaled 
scores well the Total English and English grades. The scatter 
diagrams together with the necessary formulas and computations are pre- 
sented appropriate tables. 


Testing the Reliability Pearson 


Like any other statistic, such means, standard deviation, propor- 
tions, the coefficient correlation subject errors sampling. other 
words, may justifiably concerned how close the “truth” are 
answers. 

The investigators will attempt give the information the accuracy 
their obtained figures. The reliability and significance the coefficient 
correlation for each the separate Pearson studies Cooperative 
English scaled scores and English grades will tested. 


The Data 


Materials 


The materials used this study consist scaled scores each the 
subtests the Cooperative English Test (Higher Level, Form and 


Whitney, The Elements Research, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1942, 266. 


‘ 
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English grades entering freshmen Loyola University Los Angeles 
for the academic years 1954, 1955, and 1956. The random sampling 
333 freshmen came from the three colleges the Playa del Rey 
Campus the University, i.e., Arts and Sciences, Engineering, and Business 
Administration. 


Results 


Table shows the results the testing the reliability and significance 
the obtained coefficients correlations for each the correlation studies 


the population assumed zero. Table indicates, the tests made 
show that the obtained correlations all areas are very significant both 


TABLE 
Reliability Coefficients Correlation 


oro Significance 
Reading Comprehension 
Scores and English level 
Grades 333 
Mechanics Expression 
Scores and English 
Effectiveness Expression 
Scores and English 
Total English Scores 
and English Grades 333 495 
LEGEND: Number Cases oro Standard Error 


Very Significant Statistic 


the .05 and levels, since all the r’s are least six times large the 
standard error .055. Finally, summary data presented for the 
reader’s ready reference Table II. 


Guilford, Fundamental Statistics Psychology and Education, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956, 180. 


al 
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TABLE 
Summary Data 


Sealed Scores Cooperative English Test 


Reading Mechanics Effectiveness Total 
comprehension expression expression English 
333 333 333 333 
1.66 1.865 2.638 
818 818 818 818 
392 444 433 
.05 055 055 055 


cases 
Mx’ and My’ Means coded values and respectively 
ox’ and oy’ Standard deviations coded values 
and respectively 
Very significant rxy 


Analysis Data 


Viewing just large, without special consideration 
their use and general orientation, may said that the correlations 
.392, .433, .444, and .495 are all moderate, though indicative sub- 
stantial relationship. the three subtests the Cooperative English Test, 
the Mechanics Expression appears have the largest predictive power. 
That the composite Total English .495 appears the largest not 
surprising, since test’s reliability increases with the inclusion greater 
number of, and more comprehensive, items, true the case the 
Total English Test. 


Reliability 
When the moderate coefficients obtained are compared with the stand- 
ard error they prove very significant both the .01 and the .05 


level. every case, the coefficients are least six times large the 
standard error. very rarely could these much correlations occur 
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random sampling population when and are actually correlated, 
that can reject the null hypothesis (the working hypothesis that there 
null amount correlation) and say that almost definitely there some 
correlation, very significant one. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Although the validity coefficients were best moderate, still they were 
proven very significant indicators the predictive potential the 
test instrument question. The Mechanics Expression subtest, and 
certainly the Total English Test, proved have the largest relationship 
with grades. 

The coefficients appear low for definitive, exclusive, and practical appli- 
cations test results, but they are reasonably high view the accepted 
limitations the reliability grades and the inevitable effect environ- 
mental and non-intellective factors which enter into the acquisition 

conclusion, the Cooperative English Test has significant value 
predictor grades. However, due the moderate size the correlations, 
which are not any way definitely conclusive, counselors should exercise 
reasonable caution assigning excessive and exclusive reliance indi- 
viduals’ test scores guidance, selection, placement. Test scores should 
serve only one several other predictive indexes the com- 
mand. aid prediction, there doubt the considerable 
value possessed the Cooperative English Test. further conclusion can 
made that the validity coefficients they apply Loyola University 
Los Angeles appear relate well similar investigations conducted 
other institutions. 


Recommendations 


order that this investigation might further help counselors 
their demanding tasks guidance, selection, and placement students, 
certain recommendations should proposed: 


view the significance the obtained validity coefficients, the 
Cooperative English Test (Higher Level, Form should retained 
one the instruments the freshman test battery Loyola University 
Los Angeles. 


Since this study was confined factors which are largely intellectual, 


5The writers are agreement with Wallace, “The Prediction Grades 
Specific College Courses,” Journal Educational Research, XLIV 597. 
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counselors should not rely completely individual’s test results. Care- 
ful consideration should made personal qualifications, adjustment 
and motivation each individual student, well environmental 
factors which enter into the counseling situation. 


Due the well-known subjectivity and limitations the reliability 
grades, research should made into the criteria used assess the per- 
formance professional students. 


While this study points reasonably the predictive value the 
test instrument, further investigations should made, preferably using the 
multiple correlation method and the computation the multiple regression 
equation this and other tests the battery determine the relationship 
between the best combinations predictive indexes and the criterion 
success. 


Counselors should not confine themselves the total score the 
English Test. The various subtests appear have much predictive value 
the composite score. Certainly, they are considerable usefulness for 
diagnostic purposes. 


Even though this particular predictive index known correlate 
well with grades, will still necessary establish cutting scores; i.e., 
necessary know how low score, what minimum level aptitude, 
acceptable for work the course. The cutting score will aid predicting 
student’s chances success insofar this particular index 


op. cit., 13. 
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The Use School Play Kit the 
Diagnosis and Treatment 
School Adjustment Problems 


LETON 


Since the pattern school adjustment substantially established 
pre-school and early school years, becomes important that parents, 
teachers, and other school personnel handle wisely the problems which 
children experience their school adjustment. The child’s functioning, 
initially pupil, later student, and eventually adult, may 
influenced permanently the emotional experiences encounters his 
early school environment. Perhaps the most important task for the nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary grade teachers stimulate children 
respond particular manner appropriate the school setting. 

Unfortunately, however, number children these age levels 
not respond the manner prescribed the school. Many also not 
behave manner acceptable their parents and their peers. spite 
this critical importance the early school experience, with implications 
for later adjustment, teachers have relatively little time available work 
with individual children their school adjustment and behavior problems. 
The situation which prevails that teachers generally persist their efforts 
develop positive attitudes and adjustment for the majority the pupils, 
but they cannot devote time the study and elimination undesirable 
traits maladjusted children. Even though the classroom atmosphere may 
friendly and conducive learning for the majority the pupils, never- 
theless, there are still some children whose anxieties will interfere with 
their school participation; and there are other children whose feelings 
aggression and hostility will prevent their cooperation with school controls. 

The use play techniques for studying and helping the child general 
adjustment has had wide application clinics for child guidance. The 
early studies this field (4, relied psychoanalytic theory and con- 
cepts interpret children’s play. The psychoanalytic interpretations were 
detailed and involved, and thus this approach was limited few clinics. 
The wide acceptance play therapy followed the development non- 
directive and non-interpretive techniques developed Axline (1, 2). Other 


Donald Leton Assistant Professor the School Education the 
University California, Los Angeles, position has held for four years. For- 
merly school psychologist St. Paul, Minnesota, for eight years, Dr. Leton 
obtained his Ph.D. degree 1955 from the University Minnesota. 
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variations play therapy were introduced Levy (7) and Solomon (9). 
These latter techniques are directive from the standpoint purpose, i.e., 
release therapy and structured play. the present time, clinical practices 
play therapy vary widely. Few therapists rely one system the 
exclusion others. Almost every therapist has devised his own system 
observations and procedures. yet none the authorities this field 
has proposed eclectic approach; however, this may the theoretical 
position held many the play therapists. 


The Problem 


the present time there are adequate instruments measure school 
adjustments the primary and intermediate grades. Teachers are inclined 
assign the causes for poor school adjustment factors the home 
early child experiences. the other hand, parents, who are naturally 
defensive about their child’s behavior, tend relate the maladjustment 
school factors. Neither position is, course, completely accurate inaccu- 
rate. School maladjustment should longer viewed unique that 
setting, neither cause nor effect. should regarded part total 
problem social adjustment. was the lack adequate diagnostic 
instruments and therapeutic materials that led the development the 
Play Kit. 


Procedure 


The School Play Kit set materials designed represent the 
average classroom. consists miniature school furniture, blackboards, 
bulletin boards, miniature books, some plastic materials, and the teacher 
and pupil dolls. The number dolls may vary with the age level the 
child. Certain other materials such miniature rugs, blocks, and plasticene 
clay may included for kindergarten children. The kit was devised and 
assembled with two-fold purpose mind: first, for the diagnosis and 
treatment school adjustment problems kindergarten and primary grade 
pupils; and secondly, help pre-school children form realistic concepts 
and positive attitudes toward school. 

The purpose this experiment was evaluate the play kit the 
diagnosis school adjustment. The subjects for the study were twenty 
children, chosen from two kindergarten classes. The teachers were asked 
rank their children the following variables: (1) Relationship teacher, 
(2) Responses school routines, and (3) Relationship with peers. These 
rankings were summarized into single score, and the five children each 
class with the best school adjustment and the five children with the poorest 
school adjustment were selected for the experimental samples. They were 
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then referred random order for individual play sessions. The psycholo- 
gist had previous knowledge their adjustment classification. was 
not provided with any their school records, nor could utilize supple- 
mentary interview techniques the play sessions. the end single 
play session, ranging length from thirty fifty minutes, the psychologist 
attempted identify the category and nature their school adjustment. 
summary the rankings school adjustment and the psychologist’s 
identification shown Table 


TABLE 


Scores Adjustment Rankings and Psychologist's Identification 


Well Adjusted Samples Poorly Adjusted Samples 
Pupil’s Adjustment Pupil’s Adjustment 
Class Rank Score Identification Class Rank Score Identification 
1-G* Well 21-G Poor 
2-G Well 22-B Well** 
3-B Well 23-B Well** 
Well 24-B Poor 
5-B Well 25-B Poor 
1-G Well 22-B Well** 
2-G Well 23-B Poor 
3-B Well 24-G Well** 
4-B Poor*** 25-B Poor 
5-G Well 26-B Poor 
*the letters and indicate boy girl. 
**indicates false negative diagnosis. 
***indicates false positive diagnosis. 
Results 


The result the experiment shows accurate identification fifteen 
the twenty pupils. Four the inaccurate identifications were false 
negatives and one was false positive. One the most difficult tasks 
validating clinical judgments for the clinician identify the signs used 
making the judgments. order obtain some insight into the diagnostic 
process involved using the play kit, the protocols the play sessions 
were reviewed. 

This study may considered exploratory study that attempt 
was made identify the signs cues the school play from which the 
school adjustment could inferred. The characteristics play associated 
with poor school adjustment seemed relatively easy identify. The 


I 


following notes were taken from these protocols: needs assistance setting 
school play; impulsive changes play activities; inappropriate combin- 
ing materials (chalk clay, clay globe, etc.); frequent tipping over 
furniture; over-excitement, flighty actions, and frequent shifting ideas 
play; dolls fighting; random aggressiveness; rejection punishment 
aggressiveness directed against other pupil and teacher dolls; slow recogni- 
tion materials representative classroom; reticence handle materials; 
and prolonged questions about the materials. 

this study the identification the pupils who were well adjusted 
seemed much easier task than the identification the poorly 
adjusted. The interpretations the protocols for good school adjustment 
included the following: accurate knowledge school routines; easy projec- 
tion into roles teacher; realistic imitation teacher behavior; play 
centered school activities; attempts orderliness—distributing materials, 
putting books away, display achievement skills; writing name; reading 
books; satisfaction with achievement; alliance with other pupils tasks. 

Perhaps the most consistent behavior the sessions the well-adjusted 
pupils was the display achievement skills. the other hand, the pupil 
with poor school adjustment who was erroneously classified well adjusted 
displayed excellent achievement skills. Even though this appeared 
the most reliable sign for the well adjusted, also led the one false posi- 
tive diagnosis. This child was gifted child who tended dominate the 
other children group activities. the school play session this domination 
was misinterpreted leadership rather than social aggression. the same 
protocol cue about toilet routine was overlooked. This subject showed 
some concern about “proper” school behavior. This was misinterpreted 
knowledge about appropriate pupil behavior rather than concern about 
his own poor behavior. 

The four pupils who were erroneously classified well adjusted did 
not display sufficient deviant behavior justify either classification. 
each case the judgment might have been suspended until further sessions; 
however, the purpose the experiment was test the effectiveness the 
kit single play session. 

Two the variables which should considered establishing the 
validity diagnosis are the base rate the population and the expectancy 
rate the diagnostician. The incidence school maladjustment ordi- 
narily limited minor percentage children. Most the pupils the 
experimental group with poor schoo] adjustment would not regarded 
clinical cases. The expectancy rate the diagnostician would also not 
necessarily coincide with the base rate. Other important factors which 
deserve further study are the characteristics the play materials. One set 
materials which may diagnostic and therapeutic for maladjusted pupils 
may not useful detecting variations continuum school adjust- 
ment within the normal range. 
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Use the Kit Treatment 


The most common use the kit treatment this time has been 
with cases school phobia. This condition one which the child 
exhibits mild extreme fears school. frequently associated with 
psychosomatic illness and withdrawal from variety social settings. 
Although the symptoms are displayed the school setting, the causes usu- 
ally reside the earlier emotional development the child. 

secondary use the kit has been help children gain objective 
view the classroom and their own behavior pupil. this respect 
the play kit represents stage for sociodrama. The exchange pupil and 
teacher roles can accomplished more readily the play setting than 
within the classroom. 

third use the materials has been for expressive release. There are 
many restrictive and inhibiting factors operating most classrooms. These 
are not always repressive, but rather are necessary for normal routines 
crowded schools and classrooms. not often possible identify these 
factors, much less define their influence personality. There have been 
sufficient case materials indicate that many children need some expressive 
release for the conflicts and problems they encounter school. 
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Authoritarian, Hostile, and Anxious 
Students’ Ratings Instructor 


BEEMAN PHILLIPS 


recent years there has been great concern for improved teacher 
effectiveness with the result that researchers have given increased attention 
this area. One the problems such research, however, has been 
find appropriate criteria effectiveness. studies Bendig (2), Borg (3), 
Gage (6), and Symonds (11), the reactions students have been used 
measure effectiveness. using this criterion has been implicitly 
assumed that student judgments about teachers have validity, although the 
validity such judgments has not been demonstrated research 
McKeachie and Solomon (8), Duke (7), and Rostker (9). fact, results 
some recent studies suggest that student evaluations may markedly 
influenced the personality the student. Wispe (13), for example, found 
that “insecure” students generally were characterized more unfavorable 
attitudes towards sections, instructors, and fellow students, while Chansky 
(4) found that students assigned attitudes instructors which they them- 
selves held. 


These results indicate that student ratings reflect some extent the 
rater’s personality and needs, well instructor methods, behavior, etc. 
And, effort provide further substantiation this proposition, 
investigation was made the effects that student’s authoritarianism, 
hostility, and anxiety have his ratings instructor. the basis 
the studies previously referred to, was anticipated that students high 
these characteristics would have less favorable opinions about the effective- 
ness their instructor than other students. was further reasoned, 
ratings reflect the personal characteristics the rater, that authoritarian, 
hostile, and anxious students would differ from each other their ratings 
different aspects instructor effectiveness. 


Beeman Phillips Assistant Professor Educational Psychology the 
University Texas. Dr. Phillips, who obtained his doctorate 1954 from Indiana 
University, was formerly Director the Indiana Department Education’s Divi- 
sion Research, well visiting professor Indiana University. 
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Procedures 


The subjects were students two sections introductory educa- 
tional psychology taught the same person. The raling form used was 
developed the University Texas for use the faculty and consisted 
items which students marked five-point scale. The F-scale (Adorno 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (12), and the Cook-Medley 
Hostility Scale (5) were administered all students. The personality ques- 
tionnaires were administered during the last four weeks the semester, 
while the rating scale was given during the last week. Code numbers were 
used all forms, which assured students anonymity. 

Relationships were computed terms biserial correlations being 
computed for each item the instrument. Since responses some items 
were skewed, the same point division was not used for every item. How- 
ever, division the five-point scale was made equalize (as nearly 
possible) the number subjects each category. Similar computations 
were made for the students’ general estimate the instructor’s effective- 
ness. addition, Pearson were computed between scores each 
these personality measures and total scores the objective tests given 
during the semester. 


Results 


One the questions raised this study concerned whether the responses 
hostile, anxious, and authoritarian students would reflect generally 
negative opinion their effectiveness. trying answer this, 
several approaches have been First, Table can seen that 
there are substantial relationships between the general estimates effec- 
tiveness and scores the three personality instruments. Hostility and 
authoritarianism are negatively related these ratings, while anxiety 
positively related. However, only the coefficient for authoritarianism 
statistically significant the .05 level. 

also can noted that many the coefficients are negative the 
hostility and authoritarianism columns Table while the majority the 
coefficients the anxiety column are positive. Using the sign test for 
related samples found Seigel (10) the probabilities associated with such 
combinations positive and negative coefficients can determined, 
assuming that generally favorable opinion would result mostly positive 
relationships, and generally unfavorable opinion would result pre- 
ponderance negative relationships. For hostility and authoritarianism the 
probabilities are .006 and .132, respectively, indicating that generally 
unfavorable opinion exists among hostile students. The probability asso- 
ciated with the anxiety coefficients also .006, but this case suggests 
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that favorable general opinion exists. 


Still another way examine the proposition that generally unfavorable 
opinion exists among students high hostility, authoritarianism, anxiety 
look items receiving the highest and lowest ratings from the entire 
group. For there were systematic negative attitude involved, one would 
expect find the negative coefficients concentrated among these items. 
The six items which the instructor received the highest ratings were 
10, and (see Table I). Yet, only three the statistically 
significant relationships were found among these items, and they are all 
positive correlations. Among the items which the instructor received the 
lowest ratings (1, 12, 17, and 18) there were four statistically significant 
coefficients, and all these were negative. 


TABLE 


Biserial Correlation Coefficients Between Authoritarianism, Anxiety, and 
Hostility and Student Responses Instructor Rating Scale 


Authori- 
Item Anxiety 
Effectiveness speech (volume, clarity, etc.) 
Grooming and personal neatness .08 
Apparent knowledge subject .29* 
10. Ability present material understandable 
plane -.10 
12. Use stressed material quizzes 
13. Assignments (length, fairness, clarity, etc.) 
14. Promptness handing back graded work .28* 
15. Time allotment for preparation assignments, 
16. Daily organization lecture material 
18. Quality written work blackboard 
19. Stimulation original thought 
General (over-all) rating instructor 


*Significant .05 level. 
**Significant .01 level. 


The other question the study concerned the possibility that ratings 
some extent reflect the characteristics the raters, rather than just the 
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characteristics the instructor. this true, hostile, anxious, and authori- 
tarian students should show some differences the way they perceived 
different aspects instructor effectiveness. Examining Table again, 
evident that there are number significant differences the way these 
students perceived different aspects instructor effectiveness. 


particular note the hostile students’ apparent concern with various 
aspects grading, testing, and assignments. There were negative relation- 
ships present for each these items, with the exception item (but 
should pointed out that the instructor made particular effort hand 
back graded work promptly). Also noteworthy the authoritarian students’ 
concern with the instructor’s speech, ability make the class interesting, 
and treatment questions. interesting result with respect the anxious 
students’ ratings their concern with the annoying mannerisms the 
instructor, and their tendency respond favorably the instructor’s 
edge the subject. 


Tangentially related the major questions raised this study whether 
personality traits are related performance the course (as measured 
objective tests). For this reason, Pearson r’s were computed between total 
test score and hostility, authoritarian, and anxiety scores, with the following 


appears, then, that student’s performance significantly related the 
extent which expresses hostile, authoritarian, anxious attitudes. 
However, the intelligibility these results somewhat limited the fact 
that information was obtained intellectual factors, and their possible 
influence these relationships. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


From the results this study, may tentatively concluded that 
hostile, authoritarian, and anxious students may react differently what 
goes classroom setting. There also some evidence that such differ- 
ences perceptions may reflect some degree generalized “response sets.” 
might anticipated, the hostile student tends have generally unfavor- 
able opinions instructor effectiveness (compared the class whole), 
while the anxious student tends display more favorable opinions. 

further speculation some interest that the student’s performance 
course may influence his perceptions his instructor, and his person- 
ality traits may part determine how well does course. For example, 
the authoritarian student who tends rigid and opinionated may find 
difficult cope with objective tests, and consequently sees his instructor 
being less effective than others variety ways (as previously noted, 
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what perceives the areas ineffectiveness appear related 
his own needs and characteristics). 


And finally, should noted that having only single instructor neces- 
sarily limits the implications this study. There reason believe that 
classes function units, and that the class group may provide frame 
reference for student evaluations effectiveness. There also the strong 
possibility that the personal characteristics the instructor condition the 
kinds interactions which occur with students, and the kinds teaching 
behavior and methods used. For this reason, more definitive research 
student ratings the effectiveness their instructors must necessarily 
involve larger samples instructors. 
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Research News and Views 


Dates Mark certain hold March and 12, 1960. The Thirty- 
eighth Annual Meeting the California Educational Research Association 
will held the Bakersfield Inn Bakersfield these days. you desire 
more information concerning this stimulating conference, contact Dr. John 
Caffrey, Box 781, Palo Alto, California. 


Congratulations! Guy Buswell, formerly Professor Educational 
Psychology the University California and earlier the University 
Chicago, has been appointed Executive Secretary the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. The appointment becomes effective following 
the annual AERA meeting Atlantic City February 16. Dr. Buswell 
will work nine months each year from the Association’s office the NEA 
building Washington, D.C., and during the three summer months from 
his home Berkeley, California. 


Other Congratulations Dr. Hubert Armstrong has just been selected 
the American participant the University Tokyo study post-war 
developments Japanese education for the 1960-61 academic year. This 
study, noted earlier the CJER, being coordinated Stanford Uni- 
versity. Dr. Armstrong and his wife will leave for Tokyo approximately 
September 1960 assume this post. 


Interesting Project Completed Dr. Kenneth Brown, CTA Professional 
Services Executive and formerly Director Research, has now completed 
direction the NEA special project conditions work for teachers and 
administrators. The 150-page policy guide working conditions, based 
analysis over 1,000 personnel policy guides and regulations and 
supplemented 50-item questionnaire submitted every 100th NEA 
member, was released the Thanksgiving conference the Department 
Classroom Teachers. The document was scrutinized broad cross 
section professional and lay people before was published. Copies 
“Conditions Work for Quality Teaching” may obtained from the NEA 
Publication Sales $1.25 copy. 


Articles Read The January issue the CTA Journal has Research 
its theme, and four excellent articles describe the functions and duties 
research departments. Garford Gordon’s “Answers for the Profession” 
explains the role the CTA Research Department, while William 
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Stegeman defines the city schools’ research problems “The Job the 
Researcher.” William Briscoe describes the place CACER “Pooling 
Research Effort,” and Melvin Gipe and Peter Tashnovian define the 
problems the State Bureau Education Research Pebble the 
Pool.” 


New CACER Member James Corson, Superintendent Modesto City 
Schools, was named Executive Secretary CASA January 1960. Dr. 
Corson replaced Robert Cralle, who has retired. Dr. Corson becomes 
new member CACER the representative CASA. 


(Continued page 46) 


MEET YOUR CACER.-1 


(This the first series biographical sketches the members 
the California Advisory Council Educational Research.) 

Chairman the California Advisory Council Educational 
Research Garford Gordon, Dr. Gordon graduated from California 
Master’s degree the University Southern California mathe- 
matics, and his Doctorate the same institution education and 
mathematics. His doctoral dissertation, “Providing for Outstanding 
Science and Mathematics Students,” was considered well done that 
the University published Educational Monograph. has 
imposing array professional affiliations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa, American Association Physics Teachers, National Science 
Teachers Association, CASA, AERA, and Fellow the American 
Association for the Advancement Science. 

Dr. Gordon has also had wide variety educational experiences. 
was teacher, counselor, audio-visual coordinator, and acting 
principal adult education program Los Angeles before coming 
the CTA Assistant Director Research. 1958, Dr. Gordon 
was named CTA Research Executive. well known for his fre- 
quent writings the field mathematics and science teaching and 
research mathematics. 

Dr. Gordon has, course, variety academic interests and 
considered authority the programming gifted children. How- 
ever, his interests are not all academic variety. widely read 
and has fine appreciation the aesthetic values the theater and 
fine arts. Recently, turned his attention more mundane item— 
bowling. With his accustomed vigor and determination, now 
the proud possessor trophy which won his first league 
competition. 


Case-Study Approach Toward 
Identification Factors Associated with 
Success and Failure Learning Read 


DURKIN 


Throughout the years, and especially since reading readiness has come 
the fore, there have been numerous studies concerned with the identifi- 
cation and appraisal factors associated with success and failure learning 
Generally, they have been studies large numbers children, 
and they have relied almost exclusively accumulation and comparison 
various test data study the problem-at-hand. 

While the use large number subjects research has obvious 
value, also has certain consequences that detract. For example, the use 
large number subjects often necessitates, turn, the use method 
study that lacks depth, preciseness, and detail. Further, can obscure 
individual patterns and variations that might important sources insight 
into the problem. The attention the present study, therefore, has been 
centered small group subjects, six number. has had its 
immediate goal very detailed account these subjects they partici- 
reading program the first-grade level. Its ultimate goal, 
however, has been better understanding the number and kinds factors 
that seem associated with both success and failure learning read 
the first-grade level. 


for example, Dr. William Gray’s annual “summaries” reading research 
the Journal Educational Research. 


Dolores Durkin, formerly Assistant Professor Education the University 
California, Berkeley, for two years, accepted position this fall Associate 
Professor Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Durkin obtained her 
Master’s degree from the University Illinois and her Ph.D. degree from the same 
institution 1957. Her undergraduate work was done Chicago Teachers College 
and Loyola University. 
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Subjects 


Because the intent was study “average” first-grade chil- 
dren who were the same sex and were approximately equal CA, MA, 
and IQ, the process selecting subjects began with the administration 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Intelligence Test (Form A). This was 
given all the kindergarten children middle-class California school 
who were about promoted first grade 39). the basis 
test results six boys were chosen subjects for this study. They were 
subsequently placed the same first-grade classroom and were part the 
same reading group. 


These initial test data, together with the kindergarten teachers’ evalua- 
tions the subjects’ readiness for beginning reading, were follows: 


Kdg. Teacher Evaluations 
Case 5.10 6.4 107 “Ready” 
Case 5.9 6.0 104 “Ready” 
Case 5.10 6.6 109 “Somewhat Ready” 
Case 6.0 6.4 105 “Ready” 
Case 6.0 6.1 101 “Somewhat Ready” 
Case 5.9 6.1 105 “Ready” 


Readiness evaluations were made four-point scale ranging from 
“Not all ready” “More than ready.” Reasons for each evaluation were 
also given. The evaluation Case for example, was explained these 
terms: “Small boy, immature physically skills, such skipping and catch- 
ing ball. Intelligent but much too dependent.” The explanation given for 


Case “He shows interest readiness materials, but has poor work 
habits.” 


Procedure 


First Semester 


the beginning their first semester first grade, subjects were given 
the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Test. This same test was given 
seven weeks later when the reading readiness program was terminated and 
actual reading instruction began. During this seven-week period, and during 
the subsequent weeks the semester, subjects were observed for two hours 
week during the time set aside the classroom schedule for reading. 

the end the semester they were given three more tests: the Lee-Clark 
Reading Test (Primer, Form A), word recognition test comprised words 
that appeared the basal readers, and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Subjects were also interviewed this time for the purpose ascer- 


Stanford-Binet was given psychometrist. All the other data this 
study were collected the present writer. 
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taining their attitudes toward school general, and toward reading 
particular. 


Second Semester 


The second semester, beginning the fall the school year, found the 
six subjects four different schools. Three remained the same school 
with the same teacher (Cases 5); but two had transferred two other 
schools located the same school district (Cases and 6), while another 
had moved adjoining school district (Case Fortunately, each 
the four schools now involved this study used the same basal readers, 
and therefore the same teachers’ manuals, Nevertheless, the transfers intro- 
duced teacher variable. They also necessitated reducing classroom 
observations from two hours per week two hours per month per subject. 


Because summer had intervened between the first and second semesters, 
subjects were given, the beginning the first week the second semes- 
ter, word recognition test identical with the one given during the latter 
part the previous semester. Now, however, was primarily designed 
examine how much had been learned, forgotten, over the three-month 
summer vacation, this time subjects were individually questioned about 
their summer activities, especially about those related reading. 

Later the semester Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Test was 
given; and the end the semester, the Lee-Clark Reading Test. this 
time the four first-grade teachers were asked complete questionnaires 
designed evaluate each subject’s participation the first-grade reading 
program. Subjects were again questioned about school, and their parents 
were interviewed. 


Findings 

Data from the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Test, administered 
the beginning and end the seven-week readiness program, appear 
Table The highest possible score which represents the total five 
sub-test scores. For this particular test the prediction child’s readiness 
lack readiness for learning read based individual sub-test scores 
rather than total score. this basis, then, only one the subjects 
was supposedly “ready” when the test was first administered (Case 2); 
its second administration three were “ready” (Cases 6). 

Results the Lee-Clark Reading Test and the word recognition test 
are also shown Table 


the course this semester, Case transferred second time, again 
school within the same school district. 
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TABLE 
First-Grade Data from Reading Readiness and Reading Tests 


Case Reading Readiness Test Reading Test ord Recognition Test 
Scores Grade No. Words Correct 
June Feb. June Sept. Feb. 


*When Case first took the Lee-Clark Reading Test received raw score 
nine which was not high enough given equivalent grade score. 


Table shows data from the three different intelligence tests. The 
third test, the Primary Mental Abilities, comprises Verbal, Perception, 
Quantitative, Motor, and Space sub-tests. scores for each these, 
well for the total test, have been included the table. 


TABLE 


from Three Intelligence Tests Administered Over 


Primary Mental Abilities 


Table III summarizes, terms percentages, the relative number 
times each subject, during classroom observations, responded correctly and 
actively the teacher-directed part the reading program. The part 
the program during which subjects were expected complete reading 
assignment while the teacher instructed another group was second focus 


-of these observations. Here, subject’s tendency independent his 


work, persistent, show interest, and finish his work correctly 
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was noted and evaluated five-point scales. rating zero indicated 
that subject showed complete dependence others, immediately gave 
up, showed interest his work, did part the assignment. 
rating four indicated the greatest amount independence, persistence, 
interest work, and completeness and correctness work. Individual 
ratings, over this period year, were averaged, and these averages appear 
Table IV. 


TABLE 


Relative Number Times, Terms Percentages, Subjects Responded 
Correctly and Actively Teacher-Directed Reading Group 


Participated Read 
question Attended silently Followed 


about about oral board when oral 

Case picture text responses work assigned reading 

TABLE 
Average Ratings Given Subjects During 
Independent Reading Activities 
Completeness 

Case Independence Persistence Interest work 

3.3 2.0 2.6 2.4 

3.8 2.7 3.3 3.4 

3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 

2.6 2.8 3.4 3.4 

3.6 4.0 4.0 4.0 

3.3 3.8 3.3 3.4 
Discussion 


Data summarized the four tables, well the findings that accrued 
from interviews and questionnaires, will discussed through very brief 
descriptions the six subjects. 


; 
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Case Small for his age and extremely shy and quiet, Case spent first 
grade three different schools. His first transfer resulted from the redistricting 
school boundaries; the second was occasioned the separation his parents. 
all three classrooms showed consistent inability work task with 
persistence; consequently rarely finished assigned work (Table IV). the 
teacher-directed situation tended remain silent when the children responded 
group teacher-questions; and when another child read some particular 
passage orally, his eyes frequently wandered around the room, though his teacher 
asked that “keep his eyes the page” (Table interviews, and his 
mother, would sometimes remark that the school day was much too long. 

While Case received the highest score when the reading readiness test was 
given subsequent the first-grade readiness program, his various reading scores 
throughout the year were among the lowest for this group six subjects (Table I). 
all these testing situations habitually showed little interest persistence 
the task hand. 


Case Case spent first grade two schools, and each situation 
was friendly and apparently well-liked his peers. His performance both 
reading programs was marked continuous interest and effort. seemed eager 
please and found enjoyment doing well. 

the end the first semester his reading test scores were among the best 
for the six subjects. the end the second semester, however, they declined 
relative others the group (Table I). the basis classroom observations 
would seem that Case was not given adequate amount instruction for 
his ability and interest during this second semester and therefore was not 
ciently challenged. His teacher’s remark the effect that “he could probably 
bit faster, but don’t have group which can just yet” substantiated 
this observation. 


Case From the two sources used this study ascertain readiness for 
learning read (reading readiness test and kindergarten-teacher evaluation) Case 
was, all the subjects, least ready. Yet, the end first grade was one 
the two best readers the group (Table I). would seem, again the basis 
classroom observations, that had been placed more challenging 
situation, had been given more individualized reading program, his 
performance would have shown even greater 

One the greatest assets Case was his tremendous interest reading. 
all the subjects this study was the only one who consistently chose 
read classroom library books when assignment was completed and other 
work was prescribed the teacher. Additionally, was the only one who seemed 
read extensively home and who had parent (mother) who expressed 
enthusiasm for reading. 


was true for Case the parents this subject were separated. 


Case consistent and obvious characteristic Case was his lack 
self-confidence. When given assignment, continually compared his work 
with that other children (Table IV). general, appeared very dependent 
upon teacher praise, needed frequent encouragement his work, and was easily 
frustrated challenging situations. When given the first reading test, for example, 
cried when found himself unable read certain sections it. 

Because these personality traits quite possible that the test data for 
Case (Tables and underestimate his actual ability. His reading achieve- 
ment, although not seriously retarded, was still not grade level the end 
this one-year period. 
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Case Case the parent-interview data showed, was the youngest child 
his family, separated twelve years from the closest sibling. His mother readily 
admitted that she did everything for him and that was very dependent kind 
child. She was aware his shortcomings reading, but said she felt would 
ultimately “catch up.” 

the data Table indicate, Case was least successful all the subjects 
learning read. While his intelligence appeared average (Table II), his 
actual participation the reading program was marked passivity and even 
lethargy. the teacher-directed activities, for example, never responded, 
part the group, her questions. appeared read silently what was 
assigned, but when another child read section orally his attention frequently 
wandered lost his place the page (Table III). Actually, seemed 
much more capable and attentive when asked complete written assignments 


(Table IV). 


Case least two family factors promoted the rapid reading progress 
Case (Table came, first all, from family that showed respect and 
concern for education and for academic pursuits; also, within the family was 
sister, three years his senior, who frequently played school with him and especially 


helped with his reading. 

was also apparent that his mid-year transfer another school was decided 
asset. put him the classroom with teacher who, without authoritarianism 
her part anxiety the part the children, was obviously conscientious 
and well-organized. This difference teachers made difference the motiva- 
tion and output Case With time became especially interested and adept 
phonics, and was primarily because his phonic ability that his reading 
scores the end the first-grade period exceeded those the other five subjects. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Obviously earth-shaking conclusions can drawn from this study 
six first-grade boys. Nonetheless, the detail with which was carried 
out for period year least warrants the listing certain suggestions: 


variety factors, other than that intelligence, noticeably affect 
child’s progress learning read. Certain personality traits seemed 
especially significant deterring factors: particular, the tendency 
passive and shy and lacking self-confidence. 


While the practice grouping children for reading instruction 
commendable, can impede the progress individual children. Findings 
this study suggest the need for teachers, certain situations, supple- 
ment group instruction with more individualized programs. 


The use common teacher’s manual does not necessarily indicate 
identical even closely similar kind teaching. Research studies, 
therefore, that are concerned with the comparison results from different 
methods teaching reading should not assume correspondence between 
the particular manual being used and the teaching that follows (1, 7). 
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The data accumulated this study suggest the great variation 
individual’s performance different kinds intelligence tests (2, 4). 
Consequently, seems unrealistic maintain that research subjects, the 
basis single test, are “equated” intelligence. 
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month are: No. 128, Administrative Salaries and Salary Schedules for School Per- 
and No. 129, Central Office Personnel Administrative Salaries and Salary 


addition, Research Resumes No. 12, Legal Aspects Corporal Punishment 
American Schools, and No. 13, Proceedings the Eleventh Annual State Con- 
ference Educational Research, have gone press and will distributed shortly. 
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Intelligence Test Performance Acculturated 


Indian Children 


JAMEs SNIDER AND ARTHUR 


Since the beginning the present century, great deal research 
attention has been given the comparative performance American 
Indians and whites measures intellectual capacity. These studies have 
demonstrated consistent superiority white subjects all scales and 
subscales. Almost all these investigators have been commendably explicit 
regarding the two considerations that call for caution interpreting this 
Indian-white differential: (a) the measures used have been constructed, 
standardized, and interpreted terms the modal white population, and 
(b) the cultural characteristics the American Indian historically have been 
identifiably different from those the modal norming group. For most 
measures intelligence, these considerations can put other terms: 
intelligence tests are constructed the assumption that all the indi- 
viduals tested have had equal opportunity learn; the other hand, when 
these tests are administered American Indian subjects, the necessary 
assumption cannot hold. this the case, consistent expect that 
the performance differences between American Indians and whites will 
smaller cases where the Indian subjects and the white subjects have 
shared common culture. Available data are consistent with this expecta- 
tion. Such tendency can noted comparing the differences observed 
early studies Indian-white performance (2, and later studies 
the same groups (1, 10, 11, 12). 

The present study further examination the assumption that Indian- 
white performance differences intelligence tests are decreased with 
increased acculturation American Indian groups. The senior author 


Arthur Coladarci, Professor Education and Psychology Stanford 
University, came that institution 1952. had served previously psycholo- 
gist the Child Study Center Maryland and later Assistant Professor 
Educational Psychology Indiana University. Dr. Coladarci obtained his Ph.D. 
Yale University 1950. 


James Snider graduate student educational psychology Stanford 
University. was formerly psychometrist the University Idaho and was 
high school teacher and counselor for several years. Mr. Snider obtained his 
Master’s degree 1954 from the University Idaho. 
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recently has had close contact with the public schools Lapwai, Idaho, 
where substantial proportion the pupil population comprises Nezperce 
Indians, What particularly significant, view the concern stated above, 
that the Nezperce Indians this community are highly acculturated 
that easily identifiable distinctions can made between the effective 
environments the Indian and white groups here. Socio-economic indices 
for the two groups appear quite similar, the Nezperce not speak 
their native language home, the customary age difference between the 
two groups school situations does not obtain, and difficult identify 
differential treatment these two groups the Lapwai schools. put 
the foregoing more cautiously, while may assumed that cultural differ- 
ences are represented these two groups the community referred to, 
probably safe say that the Nezperce Indians here represent more 
highly acculturated group than found other Indian-white communities. 


view this relatively unique situation, the senior author administered 
the following tests capacity all the regularly enrolled pupils the 
Lapwai elementary and secondary schools: The Pintner General Ability 
Test (Verbal Series); The Pintner Advanced Test (in the secondary 
The California Test Mental Maturity; The American Council Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. For the purposes the comparison, 
“Indian” was defined the criterion used the United States Indian 
Service, which classifies Nezperce any individual who has one-fourth 
more Nezperce blood. 


Results 


Table summarizes the findings grade level and measure intelli- 
gence. the elementary school levels, the differences between the perform- 
ance Indians and whites all tests were statistically significant, with the 
absolute differences favoring the white subjects. However, these differences 
are systematically lower order than those reported other studies 
Indian-white performance such tests. the secondary school level, four 
the seven differences are not significant, although, again, the absolute 
differences favor the white group. There was tendency for the drop-out 
rate among Indian subjects higher than was the case for the whites, 
and since this retention was probably selective nature, the tendency 
comprises limitation interpreting the findings this grade level. The 
tabled data further indicate that the greatest differences existed the 
cases the tests with the highest verbal saturation. This can noted for 
the Pintner the elementary level and the ACE the secondary level. 
relevant note, view our general orienting hypothesis, that the 
variances for the scores were quite similar for both groups. Furthermore, 
although the data are not reported here, the range scores each test 
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was approximately the same for both groups, and with the exception the 
ACE scores all distributions were approximately normal. 


Comparison California Test Mental Maturity Scores, 
Pintner Scores, and American Council Education 
Scores for Indian and White Pupils 


Grades 4-8 
CTMM 
Pintner 


Grades 9-12 
CTMM 


Pintner 


ACE 


The data produced the present study are consistent with the expecta- 
tion that performance differences between modal and non-modal cultural 
groups will decrease with increased acculturation the non-modal group. 
Although the possible differential drop-out rate the secondary school 
introduces ambiguity our data, the elementary school results can 


Indians 


Mean 


90.7 
93.3 
91.8 
87.8 


90.5 
96.0 
94.5 
92.0 


43.6 
26.3 
26.1 


12.8 
18.1 
14.5 
14.9 


11.7 
13.7 
11.1 
13.3 


26.1 
19.2 
20.3 


interpreted with some confidence. 


Dennis, 


TABLE 


109 


REFERENCES 


Mean 


(Continued page 48) 


Vol. 


15.7 
16.2 
13.4 
14.6 


10.3 
11.6 

9.6 


27.3 
23.7 
25.3 


AANA 


AAV VVVA 


“The Performance Hopi Children the Goodenough Draw- 
a-man Test,” Journal Comp. Psychology, 34: 341-48, 1942. 


106 
99.7 
103.1 
101.3 
95.5 
99.5 
98.5 
96.5 
51.0 
41.1 
41.1 


Age Effects the Test Scores 
Women Teaching Candidates 


Gowan AND DIBLE 


Numerous studies have demonstrated the curvilinear relationship 
between age and teaching competence (3). has generally been supposed 
that this effect the result experience, and that effectiveness increases 
rapidly with professional experience for about five years, levels off for 
another five, and then declines after plateau somewhat indefinite length. 
The alternative explanation that there may actual personality differences 
between those who enter teaching different ages has never received much 
attention. From speculative point view, however, would seem entirely 
possible that those women who, wives and mothers, come into the teacher 
training program their early thirties, may rather different abilities, 
background, and attitudes than girls who into teacher training their 
teens. Not only there the possibility that the older women may more 
mature and there also the contingency that different 
and perhaps better “cut” the general population recruited the older 
age. this regard, progress report the Teacher Education Project 
the Ford Foundation the University Southern California speaking 
group such women averaging years age says: “The superiority 
the project women over campus women student teachers the test 
scores was particularly marked” (4). 

The research reported here consisted the study whether there are 
are not measurable personality differences between younger and older 
women teaching candidates, The main sample this study was drawn 
from over 1,000 women teaching candidates large western university. 
Information this population may found elsewhere (1, 2). this 
group, 127 girls their teens were compared with 133 women thirty 
over the following tests: Cooperative English, Stanford Arithmetic, Amer- 
ican Council Psychological, Allport-Vernon Study Values (revised), and 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (plus special 
addition, smaller group fifty members each were compared the 


John Curtis Gowan Associate Professor Education San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California. formerly served Los Angeles State 
College for six years and was instructor secondary schools for many years. 
received his doctorate 1952 from the University California Los Angeles. 


Isabel Dible General Elementary Supervisor for the Beverly Hills school 
system. Her former experience included two years San Fernando Valley State 
College, four years Los Angeles State College, and four years Elementary 
Supervisor for the Santa Monica city schools. Mrs. Dible obtained her Master’s 
degree 1953 from U.C.L.A. 
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Guilford-Zimmerman Personality Inventory. Finally, sample fifty women 
under twenty-four was compared with fifty women over twenty-eight 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory. Critical ratio techniques were used comparing differences means, 
sample size was large, and tests with the standard deviations indicated 
need for concern. (An exception was the Cooperative spelling test, where 
appeared that the older women were much more heterogeneously distrib- 
uted than the younger women.) The results are displayed which 
gives critical ratios only those cases where they are significant the 
per cent level better. Positive signs mean differences and critical 
ratios are favor the older candidates. 


Results 


appears that older women exceed younger women significant 
margin the following scales (tests parentheses): general vocabulary, 
mechanics and effectiveness (Coop.), linguistic aptitude, (ACE), theoreti- 
cal values (Allport), femininity, dominance, i.e., leadership, social responsi- 
bility, status (MMPI), home and health difficulties (Bell), favorable 
teaching attitudes (MTAI), and friendliness (G-Z). They are exceeded 
younger women quantitative aptitude (ACE), and economic values 
(Allport). 

This paper does not attempt explain why such differences occur, nor 
what the training and inservice implications such differences may be. 
does call attention the fact that measurable differences exist, and that 
these differences may part responsible for the curvilinear relationship 
between training and experience one hand and teacher effectiveness 
the other. 


due space limitations, free copy this table will sent 
anyone forwarding stamped, self-addressed envelope Gowan, State 
College, Northridge, California, with request. 
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The Performance Teachers 
Vocational Agriculture Relationship 
Certain Personal Characteristics 


JUERGENSON 


The identifiable factors which contribute the success teachers are 
elusive and difficult discover. Teachers vocational agriculture, like 
teachers music, drama physical education, are confronted with prob- 
lems which are similar all teachers. However, for these teachers there 
additional zone influence which might affect their performances. 
This refers their close association with students brought about the 
many co-curricular activities inherent their position. addition, many 
teachers agriculture may interested more the production phase 
agriculture (or the subject itself) rather than the teaching the subject. 


Data that would shed light the relationship success teaching 
agriculture and the personal characteristics teachers would useful 
counseling and self-evaluation, well the recruitment and selection 
desirable teacher candidates. 


Purpose Study 


The purpose the study was investigate the relationship certain 
personal characteristics vocational agriculture teachers their success 
teaching. The factors considered were: their educational background, 
their agricultural experience, and their high school training. addition, 
factors personal preference regarding agriculture and reasons for teaching 
were considered and included the study. 


Specific areas investigated included whether the subjects had: (1) Taken 
vocational agriculture high school, (2) Been reared farm, (3) Worked 


Elwood Juergenson Associate Professor the Education Department 
the University California, Davis. has been with U.C. for ten years. His 
former experience includes that high school teacher agriculture and supervis- 
ing teacher for training high school agriculture teachers. Dr. Juergenson received 
his Ph.D. degree 1958 Pennsylvania State University. 
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their way through college, (4) Entered teaching because interest agri- 
culture, (5) Planned career teaching, (6) Taken units work beyond 
Bachelor’s degree contrast working toward advanced degree. 
Height, weight, and age which subject left home work were also 


considered. 


Method Investigation 


was necessary determine two factors regarding each teacher 
order show the desired relationship. First, quantitative value indicating 
the teacher’s success rating was needed. Second, information was needed 
about many personal characteristics the teacher which might relate 
his performance. 

accurate measure the performance teacher unquestionably 
difficult obtain and defend. Even though such measure was needed, 
the source this value was not the major concern the study, this had 
already been determined for this group. 

The success rating each teacher was taken from previous study' 
where administrator ratings were shown the most accurate measure 
the teacher’s success. Each teacher was interviewed and data secured 
his background. 

The study included all the teachers single geographic area Cali- 
fornia. single region was chosen that every teacher would under 
the direction the same supervisor. Teachers who had taught three years 
more the same school and under the same administrator were included. 
All the teachers the region who fulfilled the experience criteria were 


interviewed. 


Analyzing the Data 


Some the data were set down simple tabular form. The product- 
moment correlation was used order determine the relationship between 
success and the units taken after the Bachelor’s degree, height, weight, and 
the age which the teacher left home work. 

The “t” test was used compare whether teachers taught because they 
liked pupils liked agriculture; whether they worked their way through 
college not; and whether they planned career teaching planned 
enter another field. 

The confidence limit selected was the per cent level significance. 


Juergenson, “The Relationship Between Success Teacher Voca- 
tional Agriculture and His Ability Make Sound Judgments,” Thesis 1958, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Findings and Interpretations 


The results can presented most conveniently reporting them 
the order which information and data were secured from each agricul- 
ture teacher. 


Relationship Between Success Rating and Having Had 
Vocational Agriculture High School 


All teachers were grouped whether they had had not taken 
vocational agriculture high school. The group was almost equally divided 
into the two categories, although the mean success rating the two groups 
showed little difference indicated Table 


TABLE 


Mean Scores Success Ratings Between Teachers Who Had and Those 
Who Had Not Taken Vocational Agriculture High School 


High School Number Mean Success 
Background Teachers Rating 
Had vocational agriculture 66.9 
vocational agriculture 65.5 


There seems little evidence that having taken vocational agricul- 
ture high school associated with success teaching for the group 
teachers. 


Relationship Success Farm Experience 


The major portion, out 50, had been farm reared. Only three had 
farm experience. The remaining eight had obtained adequate experience 
working farms during summers while attending college. Table 
summarizes the scores each group. While the unequal numbers the 


TABLE 


Effect Farm Background Success Rating Teaching 
Vocational Agriculture 


Farm Number Mean Success 
Background Teachers Score 
Farm Reared 66.7 
Obtained Adequate Farm Experience 63.6 
Farm Experience 66.0 
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three categories make difficult indicate relationships, there seems 
strong indication that farm background linked effective teaching. 


Comparison Success Teaching Working While 
College Not Working While College 


the teachers whose background was examined, had substan- 
tially supported themselves working while attending college. Only eight 
the group had provided little support for themselves. The mean 
success rating score for the eight was 61.9, while the mean success score 
for those who worked their way through college was 66.9. Even though 
five point difference between the two groups existed, was not great 
enough significantly different the per cent level confidence. 
summary the difference measured the “t” test with unequal groups 
shown Table III. 


TABLE 


Comparison Success Teaching Whether Not 
Teachers Worked Their Way Through College 


Teacher Number Mean 

Background Teachers Score 
Worked way through college 66.9 
Did not work while attending college 61.9 


Comparison Those Who Were Teaching Because They 
Liked the Subject Agriculture Because They 
Liked Work with Pupils 


Students graduating from colleges agriculture often indicate they 
would prefer enter production agriculture, but cannot because 
inadequate financing similar barriers. number these persons enter 
teaching because the subject major interest them. majority 
the teachers studied (26) fell into the category teaching because they 
liked agriculture. Twenty preferred teaching because pupil contact, and 
four expressed preference. The mean success score those who liked 
working with pupils was 68.4 compared 65.1 for those who preferred 
the subject agriculture. However, indicated Table IV, the difference 
for those who liked pupils was not significantly greater than those who 
preferred agriculture. 
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Any program recruitment for teachers should consider the comparison 
made Table desirable candidates will not overlooked. 


TABLE 


Comparison the Success Teaching Those Who Were Teaching 
Because They Liked Working with Pupils Because They 
Liked Working Agriculture 


Teacher Number Mean Success 

Preference Teachers Score 
Liked Pupils 68.4 
Liked Agriculture 65.1 1.692 


Relationship Success Teaching Height, Weight, and 
Age Which Students Left Home Work 


The height teachers was measured the nearest one-half inch and 
weight the nearest pound. order considered the category 
age which one left home work, was not necessary for persons 
have left home permanently. However, odd jobs, such working for neigh- 
bors, were not considered. This category corresponded the age persons 
left home for summer more, were regularly employed someone 
away from home even though living home. 

The results this relationship are summarized Table 


TABLE 


Relationship Height, Weight, and Age Which Persons Left 
Home Work Their Success Score Teaching 


Teacher 

Characteristic 
Height 
Weight 154 
Age Which Left Home Work 


weight nor age which persons left home work showed 
significant relationship, the height teachers showed significant negative 
correlation relation success scores teaching. For this group, those 
who were shorter had higher success scores than taller teachers. 
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Comparison Success Teaching with Teachers Who Planned 
and Those Who Did Not Plan Career Teaching 


Table indicates that planned career teaching and planned 
enter some other field endeavor. significant difference was found 
exist between the mean success ratings those who planned teaching 
career and those who did not. 


TABLE 


Comparison Success Ratings Teachers Who Planned Career 
Teaching and Those Who Planned Enter Another Field 


Teacher Mean Success 

Characteristic Number Scores 
Plan Career Teaching 68.03 2.236 
Plan Enter Another Field 63.16 


Relationship Success Teaching Units Taken 
Beyond the Bachelor Degree 


Many teachers continue taking courses after obtaining their teaching 
credential. The relationship considered the study was whether not 
the number units taken after receiving the Bachelor’s degree was related 
the success rating. second relationship was investigated involving those 
persons who had received their Master’s degree. 


TABLE VII 


Relationship Between Success Ratings and Number 
Units Taken Beyond the Bachelor's Degree 


Type Teacher Number Teachers 
All Teachers 
Teachers with Master’s Degree 


relationship was found between the units obtained after the Bache- 
lor’s degree and success rating indicated Table VII. However, for 
those persons who had received the advanced degree, significant negative 
correlation existed between success ratings and units taken after the Bache- 
lor’s degree. must admitted that the number this group too small 


present evidence other than implication. 

The number units taken shows relationship success rating for 
the group whole. However, the significant negative correlation suggests 
that the fewer the units taken, the higher the success rating, provided the 
teacher had obtained Master’s degree the process. This might suggest 
that there little value for teachers indiscriminately continue advanced 
course work without planned program. The obtaining even the mini- 
mum units for Master’s degree indicates planned course work and 
definite program and purpose. Additional study this area needed. 


Conclusions 


The majority teachers were teaching because their preference 
for the subject agriculture, rather than for teaching itself. Experience 
former student this subject proved little value the 
mate success rating teacher. Technical experience and background 
showed similar pattern. the selection and counseling teacher candi- 
dates would seem logical encourage desirable prospects who lack the 
background and experience, and those who meet these criteria should not 
necessarily encouraged without additional evaluation. 

Teachers who planned career teaching received significantly higher 
ratings than those who did not so. This was not conflict with those 
who were teaching because subject matter preference, this group 
apparently had adjusted themselves and still planned career teaching. 
However, those teachers who are still looking for something else are 
not likely teach well their capabilities would indicate. 

relationship between units after the Bachelor’s degree and success 
rating was found. Teachers interested additional education should con- 
sider the pattern course work rather than the collection units. 


Educators and researchers will find much value “The Age Education” 
Clarence Faust, which appears the 1957-1959 Report the Fund For the 
Advancement Education. 


The differences between Russian and American Education described pages 
5-7 the same publication will interest also. 
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(Continued from page 


Statistical analysis permanently entered data can now obtained, 
whereas conventional methods the cost would prohibitive. 


Studies exploratory nature that might reveal interesting new 
leads relationships can now undertaken just for “study sake.” 


Conclusions 


Automatic data processing promises revolutionize educational research 
just has other mass data areas. Studies previously considered pro- 
hibitive, due the costs involved, can now more easily implemented. 

This approach, course, not panacea, but efficient tool. 
such, its value completely dependent upon careful planning, insightful 
formulation questions, and intelligent utilization results. 

conclusion, the opinion the writers, the most valuable results 
the study reported here lie not much the objective pupil data 
obtained, helpful that is, but the approach and method itself. 


Research 
(Continued from page 25) 


New Appointment Dr. Stephen Clark, Los Angeles State College, 
has been named full-time Research Associate the CTA Research Depart- 
ment February 1960. Dr. Clark has been serving part-time 
capacity for the past year. will have his office Los Angeles the 
Southern Section building. 


$5,000 Doctoral Fellowship The National School Boards Association 
has approved doctoral fellowship for graduate study beginning with the 
fall term 1960 and carrying annual stipend $5,000. For information 
and application forms write the NSBA, 1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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